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FREDERICK REYNOLDS; AN AMERICAN 
MASTER OF MEZZOTINT 



Ex tenebris ad lucem 



By W. H. DB B. Nelson 



If there were any foundation of truth in the sup- 
position that we can hold parley with the dead, 
nothing would prevent Frederick Reynolds from a 
brisk interchange of ideas with his great-uncle of 
pious memory, Sir Joshua Reynolds. That, how- 
ever, being impossible, there is comfort in the 
thought that a direct lineal descendant of that great 
painter should have acquired his craft thoroughly 
in the Old World and have brought to America his 
youthful enthusiasm, faith and traditions, helping 
us to learn and appreciate a form of art so little Pjac- 
tised in this country and so feebly understood. That 
such emigrants enter the portals of America, seeking 
hospitality and citizenship, is a splendid token for 
the future, and a sure message that the arts and crafts ' 
in this newer civilization will in time arise Phoenix- 
like from the ashes of an illustrious past "gaily to 
burgeon and broadly to grow". 

It is intended in this article to touch only briefly 
upon the mezzotint, but more especially in the rela- 
tionship of this art with our subject, its distinguished 
exponent, Frederick Reynolds, who more than any 



other practitioner on this side of the Atlantic is 
printing mezzotint plates of charm and significance. 
The preparation necessary to occupy such a posi- 
tion has included many years of unflinching per- 
sistency at the old Polytechnic in Regent St, London, 
an institution now as defunct as the dodo, still further 
years of toil and moil with McQueen the well known 
art publishers and printers, constant association with 
different members of the Hester family and Samuel 
Josey, and the utilization of every spare hour for 
visiting the British Museum and studying; the techni- 
que and eccentricities of that band of engravers who 
between 1750 and 1830 made English mezzotint 
famous. It was principally due to his school-friend- 
ship with young Josey and consequent visits to the 
Josey home that young Reynolds witnessed the 
process in its fullest development and dedicated his 
future to the task. This, however was nothing to 
the work and experimentation performed here in 
New York during a period of eleven fruitful years. 
And now at last he can claim that within the limit- 
ations of a mezzotint plate no problem could possibly 
arise with which he would be unable to grapple. 
All these years are regarded as merely years of ex- 
periment, including the plates shown here in repro- 
duction. From now on commences for Reynolds 
his second period. 

In the early days of mezzotinting when Prince 
Rupert brought the secret of it to England, about 
the time of the Restoration, the process was merely 
handmaiden to printing and was regarded only in 
the light of a reproductive art likely to prove more 
adaptable than line-engraving in copying the work 
of famous painters. It was soon established, too, 
that the portrait could be better expressed in tonal 
than in linear representation and that no process 



REYNOLDS. RED CROSS NURSE 

SaB of the original e 



could produce the delicate modeling of features 
and the richness of textures in the same degree as 
a mezzotint. The craftsman was slowly yielding to 
the artist-craftsman, and painter and layman alike 
recognized the inherent charm of this new medium 
and its great resources. But in its very limitations 
lies its strength, as in all the other graphic media, 
whether line, aquatint, drypoint or lithograph. 
Thus in the fulness of time the mere copy became by 
the inspirational challenge of the medium an inter- 
pretation, and today in support of that it is not 
necessary to look further than the large heads by 
Frye, the work of J. R. Smith, Frank Short and some 
of the Liber Studiorum plates, in order to recognize 
the creative possibilities of '4a maniere anglaise." 
That, comparatively speaking, little original work 
is performed in mezzotint is due rather to the im- 
mense amount of manual labor involved and 
consequent loss of time which must be taken into 
grave consideration when the subject to be treated 
is a quickly changing cloud effect or any drama 
of nature where a rapid play of light and dark must 
be achieved. In such a case the etcher or drypointist 
can work quickly and make the required record. 
But when it comes to rendering delicate fleshtones, 
tender gradations of color in drapery, rich velvety 
texture and chiaroscuro, there is no medium like 
mezzotint outside of painting that can yield such 
fascinating results. Once more excepting the art 
of the painter, there is no medium that compares 
with mezzotint for its approach to nature, inasmuch 
as in nature the eye can detect no lines but only 
masses and undefined form. 

A brief description of the process will not be out 
of place here. A mezzotint is a plate made by scrap- 
ing away the roughened surface which in its original 



REYNOLD& HENRY CLAY 

Sue of the original meooiint 19^x15 incbea. 



condition would print solid black. A white printing 
surface is produced by scraping away this roughness 
completely and covering a polished surface of the 
copper. Grays of various values result from scrap- 
ing away more or less of the so-called burr. The 
first step in the preparation of the surface is a matter 
of great skill, much labor, and correspondingly high 
importance. Upon its uniformity of texture depends 
much of the engraver's ability to control his values 
and obtain the quality that distinguishes the medium. 
The tool used to lay the ground is called a rocker ; in 
effect it is a segment of a circle toothed in the manner 
of a spur rowel, and its delicate pressure upon the 
copper indents diminutive dots beside each of which 
is thrown up a projection known as burr. The en- 
graver rocks this instrument back and forth across 
the plate. The plate is rocked in several directions 
at carefully measured equal angles of intersection. 
The plate properly and completely rocked presents 
a uniformly sharp gritty surface from which printing 
ink can be wiped out and which therefore prints a 
solid black. The principal tool of the engraver is 
then the scraper with which he proceeds to reduce 
the burr proportionately to the degree of light he 
wishes to secure in a given passage. To recover a 
}>ure white means not only scraping away the burr 
but also the incision made by the teeth of the rocker. 
There have been manifold efforts made to rock plates 
by some mechanical contrivance but so far in vain, 
nothing has yet been found to equal the human hand. 
The skill required to guage the values by the appear- 
ance of the partly scraped plate represents years of 
artistic application. The mezzotint-engraver is 
limited in die important matter of feeling his way 
through his inability to take many trial proofs, as the 
plate will not stand it without the fortification of 
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DS PORTRAIT OF AN OLD MAN 

After Jan Van Eyck 
Size of oiigifMl nwootint lOUiTK inche*. 



steel-facing, and obviously it is impracticable to do 
that before completion of the plate. With all these 
hampering difficulties it might be affirmed that the 
mezzotinter's life is not a happy one were it not for 
the joy of the completed plate successfully carried 
through every handicap. 

One has but to look at the work of the English 
and Dutch mezzotinters to perceive that only in rare 
instances was pure mezzotinting employed. The 
pupils of the eyes and passages about the nose and 
mouth almost invariably reveal the use of the burin, 
the structural outline being due to preliminary etch- 
ing in all 18th-century work used by Turner in his 
Liber Studiorum plates. 

In approaching the work of Reynolds it is at once 
apparent that he employs pure mezzotint through- 
out his portraits and is able to get his effects without 
recourse to line. The portraits shown here though 
mainly founded upon paintings or photographs are 
by no means copies, but are interpretative renderings, 
due to an intensive study of the subjects rendered and 
an intimate knowledge of their lives and ideals. 
Thus in the Lincoln head is portrayed the struggle 
and the lowly origin as opposed to the smoothly 
molded features of Clay whose face while descriptive 
of the sterner things of life such as would typify the 
career of a cabinet minister, still reveals the acci- 
dent of a comfortable existence far removed from the 
suffering, toil, and anxiety which have ploughed such 
deep lines into Lincoln's countenance. The statu- 
esque quality of the latter portrait demonstrates the 
intensive study accorded to it. But if any one 
should fail to see imaginative work in such portrait- 
ure, let him look at the Castle of Vitre, Normandy, 
(frontispiece, which unfortunately cannot be repro- 
duced here in its charming scheme of color, but even 
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REYNOLDS. ABRAHAM UNCOLN. 

Silt of the origiiuil meszoliot 21x15^ inchet. 



as a moaotone, to him that hath eyes the color sugges- 
tion is there. In this plate we have original work 
embracing landscape and architecture with strong 
plastic feeling and brilliant light against velvety 
darkness. Palisades by Moonlight, was done on 
zinc and the Brooklyn Society of Etchers acquired 
this plate and presented its members each with a 
proof. 

To return to the portraits, there is also a set of 
distinguished Americans of which Reynolds has so 
far completed four, these being shown among the 
illustrations. Washington has been interpreted from 
the St. Memin head which accords with the Houdin 
statute rather than with the more popular Gilbert 
Stuart type. In the case of the small Lincoln head, 
this is attuned to the Brady portrait, the only profile 
presentment and representing the newly-elected presi- 
dent with a beard. Here again the weight of care 
and aloofness from ordinary matters at such a crisis 
are ably shown. The portrait of Hamilton is after 
the Trumbull canvas owned by Yale College, and 
gives the impression of a Beau Brummel of a some- 
what effeminate disposition, though verified accounts 
of certain episodes in his career point unmistakably to 
a very manly strain in his character. The setting of 
these four plates is unusual and highly satisfactory. 

The McKinley portrait may be dismissed witfi 
the mention that it is an admirable likeness. That 
is insufficient notice however when it comes to the 
portrait of Chief Justice White, Reynolds' latest and 
one of his best plates. In it the artist has far 
transcended mere photographic exactitude and has 
plunged to the limit of his attainments in the 
portrayal of an octogenarian whose eyes almost 
obscured by the overhanging lids must have present- 
ed enormous difficulties to one eschewing the aid of 
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REYNOLDS. MOONUGHT ON THE HUDSON. 
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any implement other than his scraper. Reynolds' 
versatility and supreme mastery of his craft are shown 
here to unusual advantage. Who of the old masters 
in mezzotint could have kept his hands off the burin 
when depicting the fluffy senile hair and those half- 
lidded orbs in seeming conspiracy against the admis- 
sion of a single ray of light? In this portrait the 
illusion of color is at its best and the face is scholarly 
and with more than its complement of vitality; the 
delicate gradations from light to dark give admirable 
transparency of tone. 

The portrait of President Wilson is of interest in 
spite of the fact that a considerable amendment and 
alteration has been bestowed upon the lower portion 
of the presidential features so dear to the heart of the 
caricaturist. Chin and mouth have been treated 
with perhaps more kindness than nature had intend- 
ed, but the President is satisfied, in token of which he 
is pleased to sign each proof that leaves the press. 

And then the Greuze pendants. These two plates 
were not lightly undertaken, but are the fruit of a 
protracted study of the different Greuzes comprised 
in the famous Wallace Collection, an intimate 
acquaintance with that master's color and technique 
acquired on the spot and faithfully translated in the 
two examples before us. A color blend has thus been 
obtained in excellent accord with the originals and 
very much removed from the usual plate where the 
colors far from fusing have a silhouetted appearance 
with a liberal display of edges. Still another subject 
is A Portrait of an Old Man, after Jan Van Eyck. 
This is indeed art for art's sake, for no one could 
prophecy a popular career for such a plate; it was 
engraved for the joy that it gave the engraver and 
with no thought of the market, if indeed market is 
the right term to signify collectors and public insti- 
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REYNOLDS. CHIEF JUSTICE WHITE. 

Sice of the oiieiDal mezzotint 15x11^ inchea. 



tutes on the watch for the good engraver's output. 
The play of at least five tones in the folds of the old 
man's head-dress must have been the lure of the 
subject. At all events those five tones have been 
most artistically observed. In the Red Cross Nurse 
is portrayed Countess Soldatenkov who managed a 
hospital on the Eastern front while her husband at 
Washington performed the duties of a high Russian 
diplomat in the early period of the war. Reynolds 
has given a gem-like quality to this small plate that 
has all the attractiveness of an Old Master miniature. 
The warm fleshtones nestling against the soft white 
garb make instant appeal. 

Reynolds is at present occupied with the comple- 
tion of a plate that has never heretofore been mezzo- 
tinted Maria Luigia de Tassis, after Van Dyke. 
A glance -at the intricate pattern of the lace collar, the 
full slashed sleeves, the minute detail in jewelry and 
other accessories, make the feat all the more astonish- 
ing when we consider that pure mezzotint has been 
employed on every portion of the plate. Verily the 
mezzotint-engraver must needs be a perfect draughts- 
man, and not that alone, but he must be able to 
establish his drawing at the start, and in all the sub- 
sequent scraping must guard against losing one job or 
tittle of the original design. 
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LIST OF MEZZOTINT PLATES ENGRAVED BY 

FREDERICK REYNOLDS 

I 9 I 2 

1. HOPE . 8x5j4 inches 

After George Frederick Watts. 

1913 

2. SIMPLICITY 15x12 inches 

After Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

3. AGE OF INNOCENCE 15 x 12 inches 

After Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

1914 

4. JOHN CHIPMAN GRAY, iij4x8ji inches 

Royal Professor Emeritus, Harvard College. 
After a photograph. Plate defaced. 

5. PROFESSOR SAMUEL WILLISTON, 

Harvard College ilj^xg}^ inches 

After a photograph. Plate defaced. 

6. COUNTESS POTOCKA 12^ xg^i inches 

7. HENRY CLAY 19^x15 inches 

After a Daguerrotype. 

1915 

8. MRS. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, 20 x 15H inches 

After a photograph by Clinedinst, (Private plate) 
Fifteen proofs made, and plate defaced. 

I 9 I 6 

9. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 21 x 15^ inches 

After the Hesler photograph. 300 proofs. Plate defaced. 

10. MRS. GEORGE W. ELKINS 24 J4 x 15^ inches 

After the painting by Julian Story, (Private plate). 
Seventy-five proofs, and four artists' proofs. Plate defaced. 

11. WOODROW WILSON I3j4 x 10^ inches 

After photograph, and artist's own sketches. Proofs 
signed by President fVilson, 
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12. WILLIAM McKINLEY I5}4 x io}4 inches 

After a photograph. 

13. INNOCENCE io>4 X 8 J4 indies 

After Greuze. 

14. SYMPATHY IOJ4 x 8}i inches 

After Greuze. I 

15. MOONLIGHT ON THE HUDSON 8j4x5 inches 

Original mezzotint from artist's own sketch. 

Selected as Associate Members* plate hy the Brooklfm 

Society of Etchers. Plate defaced. 

16. RED CROSS NURSE. 5 x4 inches 

(Countess Soldatenkov) After a photograph. 

17. JAMES WATSON, Jurist. 13}^ x ioj4 inches 

After the painting by IF. M. Chase. 



1918 

18. PORTRAIT OF AN OLD MAN ioj4 x jH »«<*« 

After Jan Van Eyck. 

19. GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING 13 x 10 inches 

After a photograph, in full dress uniform of rank. 

20. NELLGWYN 14x11 inches 

After Sir Peter Ldy. 

1919 

21. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 5>^x 4 inches 

After a painting hy Colcari. (Private plate.) 

22. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 4^ x 3^ inches 

After the Miniature by Brown. (Private plate.) 

23. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 6x4^ inches 

After the painting by Conant. (Private plate.) 

24. GEORGE WASHINGTON 7x5 inches 

After St. Memin drawing from life. 

25. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 7x5 inches 

After the pn^e photograph by Brady. 

20 
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26. ALEXANDER HAMILTON 7x5 inches 

After Trumbull portrait in Yale College, 

27. THEODORE ROOSEVELT 13^ x io>4 inches 

After photograph by Pack, and artist's sketches. 

28. THEODORE ROOSEVELT 7x5 indies 

After photograph by Pack, and artist's sketches. 

29. JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN, isj^xii inches 

President Emeritus Cornell University, 
After a photograph. 

30. CHIEF JUSTICE WHITE 15 x 1 1>4 inches 

After a photograph by Havelock Pierce. 

31. THE CASTLE OF VITRE ^yixj inches 

Original mezzotint, after artist's own sketch. Used as 
frontispiece to September, 1920 number of The Print 
Connoisseur, and 100 proofs in colors, signed by the artist, 
in the limited edition. Plate defaced. 

32. MARIA LUIGIA DE TASSIS 16x12 inches 

After Van Dyke. 

33. THE OLD MILL STREAM 10x7 inches 

Original mezzotint after the artist's own sketch. 

34. THE OLD MILL 10x7 inches 

Original mezzotint after the artist's own sketch. 

35. THE BREST GATE 7 x 10 inches 

Original mezzotint after the artist's own sketch. 

36. THE BLUE BOY 16x11 inches 

After Gainsborough. 

37. THE PINK BOY 16x11 inches 

After Gainsborough. 

38. HARBOR AT ST. MALO 10x7 inches 

Original mezzotint after the artist's own sketch. 

39. CATHEDRAL AT QUIMPER 10 x 7 inches 

Original mezzotint after the artist's own sketch. 

40. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 7x5 inches 

After the Duplessis portrait at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 

22 
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FIUPPO HAZ20LA. DIANA WITH HER DOGS. 

From the Mortimer L. Schiff Collection. 



SOME ITALIAN DRAWINGS 

FROM THE SCHIFF COLLECTION 

By George S. Hellman 

The appreciation of the significance and value as 
well as the essential difficulty of beautiful drawing 
was so prevalent in 16th Century Italy, that to this 
period belongs the most varied and convincing group 
of painter's drawings in the record of European art 
The tradition was continued into the 17th Century, 
with, however, gradual decadence, obvious less in 
the pen and ink and crayon sketches of those masters 
than in their canvasses. While the collector may 
advisedly go to other schools for the out-standing 
treasures in his portfolio of drawings, and while it 
has been somewhat the fad to neglect the Italians, 
the student and specialist will get rich instruction 
as well as inspiration from a keen scrutiny of even 
lesser known artists of 16th and 17th Century Italy. 

The majority of his Italian drawings came into 
Mr. Schiff s possession when he acquired the collec- 
tion that was formed, now more than a century ago, 
by Joseph Green Cogswell, the first Superintendent 
of the Astor Library, a man of great culture, and a 
scholar held in honor by such friends as Washington 
Irving aiid William H. Prescott. Of the approxi- 
mately four hundred drawings in this first great 
American collection, more than three-fourths arc 
Italian, the collection having unquestionably been 
made or acquired by Mr. Cogswell during his so- 
journ in Italy. Mythology, history, religion, the life 



of the streets, landscape, architecture, ornamental de- 
coration all furnished themes to draughtsmen whose 
range of interest was wide in proportion to that 
great outburst of intellectual and emotional expres- 
sion which characterized the liberalization of renas- 
cent Europe. Variety, also, was there in the media; 
variety in sentiment and attitude. Thus in the group 
of men whose work we shall briefly consider, we 
shall find the prototypes of leaders of later schools, 
creative precursors of many forms of later art 

In our consideration of the ten drawings that we 
have selected as illustrations, probably the simplest 
method of approach is the chronological. A God- 
dess leads the way in the drawing of Diana with her 
dogs, a sketch showing remarkable plasticity, move- 
ment and almost dramatic strength by Filippo Maz- 
zola, who died in 1505. Very rare are the drawings 
of this artist, who was the father of Parmigiano. His 
famous son, Francesco Mazzola, il Parmigiano, 
(1504-1540), has also the essential capacity for mod- 
elling and for that use of light and shade which is 
characteristic of all the greater masters of Lombard 
School. When he was but a child, his writing master 
realized that Parmigiano "was born for design," 
and his drawings alone would sufl[ice to assure his 
fame. At Rome, the artist came under the influence 
of Raflfaelle, many of whose drawings he copied; but 
this study did not make him an imitator. His paint- 
ings of sacred and mythological subjects have a grace 
and beauty quite their own, and, — although as the 
saying went, "the soul of Raffaelle passed at his death 
into the body of Parmigiano" — ^wc find in his paint- 
ings as in his sketches a very individual manner. In 
the drawings here reproduced are evident both the 
grace and decision characteristic of his style. Both 
Apollo and Venus in their chariots, and the horses 
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FRANCESCO MAZZOLA. APPOLO AND VENUS 

From the Mortimer L. SchiS Collection. 



and dogs that draw them, are sentient with vitality 
in these little sketches that are manifestly studies 
for paintings, as shown by the initials indicating the 
colors that the artist had in mind for his canvasses. 
Perhaps even more remarkable in pose and move- 
ment are the twenty-four separate little pen and iiik 
sketches of men and horses, 6hown on a sheet of paper 
from the hand of another artist who studied in the 
Raffaelle School. Pierino del Vaga, (1S00-1S47), 
who owed his change of name from Pierino Buonac- 
corsi to the Florentine painter, il Vaga, by whom he 
was taken 'from Florence to Rome, there met first 
Giulio Romano and Giovanni da Udine, who re- 
commended him to their master Raffaelle. Thus the 
young Florentine became intimately associated with 
the great Roman School, and indeed 'we may find 
traces in his drawings of the influence of all the 
above named artists. With Ciovlnpi da Udine, 
Pierino undoubtedly studied the ornamentation in 
the grottoes of the Palace of Titus, and^acquired ex- 
perience in detail and ornamental painting for which 
his Florentine trait of finesscj' had especially well 
qualified him. The present drawing 16, a superb ex- 
ample of his art as a draftsman, the feeling of move- 
ment, the spirit of the poses, and the general delicac^ 
and vitality making these sketches worthy of almost 
the very greatest hand. Indeed, if we except Jacques 
Callot, we should be hard put to it to find another 
European grtisf of the 16th Century showing such 
mastery of figures on minute scale as in this unusual 

sheet. 

While it was our intention to limit ourselves, in 
selecting from Mr. Schiffs collection, to designs il- 
lustrating the interest of artists who do not enter the 
first rank of the great painters, the temptation to in- 
clude at leasf one drawing by Tintoretto we shall 
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not suppress, largely because it illustrates how, for all 
his greatness, the Titan of the Venetian School shows 
some of those lapses from correct drawing charac- 
teristic of that lovely group of colorists wherein he 
was the strongest and most imposing figure. "The 
drawing of Michaelangelo and the coloring of 
Titian" were the rules inscribed on the walls of the 
studio of Jacopo Robusti, il Tintoretto, ( IS 12-1594) . 
His admiration of Titian was not less ardent because 
of the fact that the elder artist dismissed him through 
jealousy of his pupil's great talent. Constant study, 
allied with fruitful genius, led Tintoretto to the sum- 
mit of contemporary fame and he was more than once 
requested by the Senate to decorate with his paint- 
ings the hall of the great Council. The burning of 
the palace in 1577 led to the destruction of these 
works of Tintoretto, which included a "Last Judg- 
ment." His other, and better known, painting of the 
Day of Judgment, executed for the Fathers of the 
Madonna del'Orto, still exists. In the opinion of 
some critics, this is one of the most stupendous of 
all paintings. In it Christ sits above in judgment, 
"accompanied by the Virgin at one side of Him, and 
St. John at the other. In a circle of columns arc 
seated the saints with angels intermingling, sounding 
the trumpets that are to awaken the dead. Men and 
women are flying through the air driven down by the 
Archangel Michael, and on the sea below, full of 
struggling figures, is the bark of Charon, full of the 
damned, conducted to Hell by demons. In the draw- 
ing here shown, an original sketch for this painting, 
are seen Christ, the Virgin, saints and the angels 
which figure in the" upper part of the painting, all 
drawn with that remarkable capacity for fore-short- 
ening which is one of the most striking attributes in 
the drawings of Tintoretto. The figures do not 
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appear in this drawing in exactly the same relation- 
ship as they do in the painting; obviously there was 
a later re-arrangement in designing the composition 
on the canvas, although the general scheme is kept 
in the upper part of the painting. The drawing is 
a great one, not alone in the figures and the general 
bigness and reality with which men and angels rest on 
clouds or fly through the air, but even in the minor 
accessories, such as trumpets and scales. But it is 
not the mastery of correct and eflicient draftsman- 
ship; rather is it the mastery of genius, swiftly at 
work. 

The painting which Ruskin praised to the skies 
was criticized v^ry decidedly by Vasari on the score 
that the drawing in the painting was incorrect; and 
that Tj[ntoretto had not paid sufficient attention to the 
parte and particulars. This comment of Vasari adds 
to the interest of Tintoretto's sketch. It has lines of 
haste such as any pupil or imitator would not have 
sl^ownj for instance, where the drawing of an arm 
appears wjithout any interruption underneath the 
stem of a trumpet, or where unfinished hands show 
perhaps not alone the eagerness of the artist to move 
on to his next figure, but remind qs also that hands 
and feet offer the greatest obstacle to painters who are 
not consummate as draftsmen. Lesser faults are 
thus to be admitted, however little they detract from 
this wonderful drawing done in media of wash and 
pencil and pen and ink. And as to lesser faults, we 
may recall Tintoretto's statement that "anyone might 
be guilty of that, but that in judging a picture, the 
general effect, if it did not contravene the rules of 
art, should be the criterion." And with this in 
mind, as we study the twenty-six figures of angels 
and human beings included in this design, we remain 
convinced that this is, from many points of view, one 
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of the most important drawings of Tintoretto in 
existence, and one of the most fruitful sketches for 
students of the Venetian School. 

Another School, the Genoese, affords in Luca 
Cambiaso, (1527-1585), an artist whose drawings, 
made with a reed pen, giving force to the lines, 
contain an assurance of execution and a spirit of 
largeness which place them in a class by themselves. 
Of Mr. Schiff's various examples of Cambiaso, in- 
cluding subjects taken from the Bible as well as from 
classic literature, we choose "Venus and Adonis" as 
especially interesting, not alone on account of a 
simple magnificence inherent in its unshaded lines, 
but also in that it is a counterpart of a similar draw- 
ing of Cambiaso engraved by Watts in 1763. The 
same trees and landscape, the dog of Adonis, the 
weeping Cupid, as well as the central figure of Venus 
and her dead lover, show in these two drawings the 
artist's ability in the re-arrangement of composition. 
The subject was, of course, one very popular with the 
Italian artists, but it appears nowhere with the effect 
of more admirable nobility than in this sketch here 
reproduced. 

According to some authorities, it is to Giovanni, 
the father of Luca, that painters owe the invention 
of the drawing of the human body by the means of 
cubes and squares, a fact of particular interest in 
view of recent productions in the art world. Yet 
when we consider this present tendency, both in 
attitude and in method which finds strange expression 
in the exaggerated work of modern impressionists 
and individualists in art,. it is Caravaggio who has 
far more specific interest for us than Giovanni 
Cambiaso. Few artists have been more vigorously 
attacked than Michelangelo de Caravaggio, (1559- 
1609), and few painters have more markedly in- 
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GUIDO RENI. ABRAHAM AND THE ANGELS 

From the Mortimer L Schiff Collection. 



fluenced the style of distant successors. He flouted 
with unconcern the traditions of Raffaelle and the 
lessons of the Caraccis. His main desire was to be 
daring, vigorous and original along the lines of real- 
ism. His departure from ideal beauty, his intoler- 
ance for the essential value of lovely design and his 
striving after striking effect did not, however, lead 
him into making personal interpretation an excuse 
for the distortions of nature. In the wash and pen 
and ink drawing that we have chosen as illustration, 
are obvious elements of truth and vigor, worthy even 
of Rembrandt. "The Feast" is its titlp; and there is 
a certain personal flavour to this drawing, for poverty 
often made a vagabond of Caravaggio, and much of 
his life was spent in taverns where he found, as here, 
subject matter for many of his designs. Having the 
temperament of a great colorist, he was perhaps the 
first of the Italians fully to master the secret that 
black and white are the greatest of colors, and his 
ability to achieve character in his drawings, his 
astonishing mastery over chiaroscuro, leading him 
often to create an almost fantastic atmosphere which 
yet only accentuated the reality of the scene depict- 
ed, make this drawing a splendid example of the 
work of that master whose followers were called 
Caravaggioesques, as opposed to the Raffaelesques. 
Coming at a time when Italian art was falling into 
its decadence, Caravaggio did much to give new life 
to painting. Guercino, Ribera, Salvato Rosa — 
even .Velasquez — these are a few of the many artists 
influenced by this innovator who was the first and 
most striking of Italian realists. 

Caravaggio's span of life almost coincided with 
that of Annibale Caracci, (1560-1609). The two 
were born a year apart and died in the same year; 
but almost utterly opposed were the ideals and 
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accomplishments of the daring originator of the 
Roman School, and the great academic Bolognese 
teacher. Beyond question the most important of 
the Caracci family as a painter, Annibale is also 
the most interesting as a draftsman. The correctness 
which we find in the work of his brother, Agostino, 
and his cousin Lodovico, is not missing in Annibale ; 
but he has a greater sense of freedom, and perhaps 
a greater interest in the contemporary as well as in 
the classical. His drawings, whereof the one here 
shown is typical both in figure and drapery, are those 
of a master who, while primarily intent upon the 
principles of classic drawing, reacted interestingly 
to the life about him. In his etchings we get numer- 
ous indications of this receptivity, although he, of 
course, remains the great eclectic and academician 
who, for many artists of his own and succeeding 
generations, provided safe standards for the student 
of design. 

Another Bolognese artist, Guido Reni (1575- 
1642, is, however, a supreme example of the eclectic 
among Italian painters. Caracci went to all masters 
and schools, ancient and contemporary, for the pur- 
pose of study; Guido Reni, rather, with the object of 
imitation. It is for this reason that the eminent 
position he commanded in his own day has been re- 
versed by the opinion of posterity. His considerable 
group drawings in the Schiff Collection show 
such opposing influences as those of Raffaelle and 
Caravaggio, and the influence of Correggio and 
Veronese and the Caraccis. Various too, were the 
media in his drawings — plain lead pencil, pen 
drawings with modelling in wash, the red crayon 
drawing, pen and ink heightened with white, the 
reed pen, etc. He was not alone a painter, but a 
sculptor, engraver and etcher. Many of his con- 
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temporaries considered him the greatest of living 
masters with the possible exception of Rubens, so 
facile was his talent; so strong here, so delicate there, 
his design and his color. But Time, that wise and 
cynical old critic, has relegated this wonderful imi- 
tator to a lesser place; though we still may find in 
the loveliness of such a drawing as the "Abraham 
and the Angels," here reproduced, evidence of Guide 
Reni's remarkable ability as a draftsman, and ex- 
planation of his influence over Carlo Maratta, 
Andrea Sacchi, .and perhaps Pietro da Cortona, 
artists whose style was softened by the manner of 
Guido. 

To represent th^liombard School we choose, with 
considerable enthusiasm, Giovanni Lanfranco, (1580- 
1647), and this, because drawings of Lanfranco are 
often very masterly affairs, comparable in some 
instances to William J^Iake at his best. At Piacenza, 
Lanfranco while in '^e service of the Marquis de 
Montalbo was introduced to Agostino Caracci who 
undertook the early education of the young Parmese 
painter; but it was from Correggio, whose cupola 
for the church of St. John, at Parma, was so much 
studied and copied by all the young painters, that 
Lanfranco derived most benefit. After the death of 
Agostino, his brother, Annibale Caracci did much to 
advance the career of Lanfranco at Rome, where he 
took part in the decoration of the Farnese Gallery. 
Lanfranco's most famous work in Rome was his 
painting for the cupola of the church of St. Andrea 
delle Valle, an immense painting which took four 
years to finish, and which is characteristic of Lan- 
franco's style, with what has been called its "rhetori- 
cal appeal to the eye." In Naples, as well as in 
Rome, this successful rival of Domenichino obtain- 
ed important commissions and achieved a wide re- 
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putation through the magnificence of his decorative 
paintings. In these paintings as well as in many 
of his drawings he was more than rhetorician ; he was 
a dramatist; and in the present brown wash and pen 
and ink drawing, heightened in white, of the satyr as 
caryatide forming the support for one side of an 
imposing doorway, there is that swift and strong 
handling which is one of the essential qualities of the 
dramatist. The subject most frequently used in 
Italian art was of course that of the Madonna and 
Child; and so we may fittingly conclude our selec- 
tion of drawings with a design by that artist whose 
predilection for this theme led the envious to call 
him Carluccio delle Madonini with the intimation 
that he was incapable of great work. As a matter 
of fact. Carlo Maratta, (1625-1713) painted with 
loveliness many other themes, including portraits of 
noble ladies and mythological subjects. But the 
epithet Carlo seized upon as a title of praise, saying 
"Would to God that I knew how to paint Madonnas 
with the full propriety and dignity the subject re- 
quires." 

Our drawing by Maratta in red crayon height- 
ened in white shows his characteristic tenderness of 
expression wherein may be detected the influence of 
Raffaelle. He was one of those artists who insisted 
on the preponderant importance of drawing, a dis- 
ciple of the school of those Caraccis who had taught 
Albano, in turn the direct master of Andrea Sacchi, 
Maratta's own teacher. Before he had reached his 
teens Carlo Maratta was studying at Rome under 
Sacchi, and devoting much of his time to the works 
of Raffaelle in the Vatican. His progress was rapid 
and continuous and his excellence in drawing such 
that on one occasion he so faithfully executed a copy 
of a drawing by his master that Sacchi by mistake 
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kept the copy and returned the original. Unfortun- 
ately his style as a painter was not equal to his well- 
grounded theories of art, and his tendency to soften 
his subjects, to let grace replace severity, treating 
both religious and mythological subjects in a spirit of 
sentiment that was not one of greatness, resulted in 
the accomplishment which brings Maratta into 
line with other painters of the decadent period of 
Italian art. These failings are less notable in his 
drawings, wherein he is more closely associated with 
the great Roman School. 
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THE ETCHINGS AND LITHOGRAPHS 
OF ODILON REDON 

BY WALTER PACK 

Amid all the treasure spread out for our astonish- 
ment and enthusiasm at the Half-Century Exhibition 
of the Metropolitan Museum, nothing else could 
yield to many of us the particular quality of delight 
that we had from two pictures — an oil and a pastel — 
by Odilon Redon. We had known something of his 
art for many years ; those who had seen certain Dutch 
collections or had been much in Paris in the years 
just before the war knew it well. But for most 
Americans the real acquaintance with it dates from 
the splendid " group of paintings and engravings 
which the International Exhibition of 1913 showed 
to this country and which immediately found an 
enthusiastic public here. Since then we have had 
few opportunities to see Redon*s painting, and so 
today at the Museum, it is more than the pleasure of 
seeing two fine pictures that we experience, it is the 
warm satisfaction of finding our first idea of Redon's 
greatness confirmed. The color, in its unexpected 
combinations, has even a deeper glow, a more ether- 
eal fineness than we had remembered, and there is 
about these two works a repleteness scarcely to be 
guessed by one who knows only his black- and-whites. 



Also one may speak of these paintings here, where 
our affair is with graphic work of the artist, because 
Redon's production, in whatever medium, is marked 
by an especial unity of spirit. Before beginning 
his long series of lithographs, he had worked much 
with charcoal ; and it must be with some surprise that 
one learns the fact that it was only as a means of 
multiplying his drawings that lithography first 
appealed to Redon, the man who seems born to use 
the art for its own beauty and to carry it, as he did, 
to the fullest perfection we know. At a loss for terms 
in which to describe the quality of Redon's litho- 
graphs, Emile Hennequin, one of his first and best 
appreciators, wrote in 1882: "... .the lithographer. 
I would willingly say the etcher. These plates are 
veritable etchings, with oppositions of light and 
shade, with accumulations of deep shadow that en- 
graving on stone had never attempted till now. ..." 
The last phrase makes it evident that the writer did 
not imply any confusion of the two arts in Redon's 
handling of them, but referred to a quality in lithog- 
raphy that not even Delacroix or Daumier had re- 
vealed. Did Emile Hennequin have these two for- 
midable masters before his mind as he wrote? It is 
quite likely, for his criticism is too fine to admit a 
question of hasty judgment on his part; and it needs 
no loss of fealty to the older men to see in Redon's 
ineffable mastery of the lithographer's tone a certain 
richness, a certain sensitiveness, and an immediately 
living quality that had not appeared in the art before. 
Every one of Redon's lithographs recalls to us how 
he was initiated, as a young man, into that beauty of 
the material which remained as a need of his art for 
the rest of his lifetime. It was Rodolphe Bresdin 
who taught him lithography, and fifty years later 
Redon had a minute recollection of him dissolving 
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REDON. II. GERMINATION. (M. 28) 



his ink "gravely, peacefully, preciously; one felt, on 
seeing it, how this primary operation, so indifferent 
to others, was to some extent decisive for him. He 
surrounded the liquid with respect and with care; he 
kept from it every bit of dust, whose presence would 
have presented obstacles to his execution." There is 
another passage bearing on the engraver's attitude 
toward the medium in those beautiful pages which 
Redon first called "Confidences of ^an Artist'' and 
which are reprinted in the catalogue*^of his engraved 
work under the title "On One's Self." It is so 
illuminating, both as to the author's procedure and 
as to the subject treated, iHat I think it may be set 
down here in full. , ^ , '^ 

"One must r^^spect the black. Nothlhg prosti- 
tutes it. It does hot please the eye and it awakens tio 
sensuality. It is an agent of the mind far more than 
the nfM^st beautiful color of the palette or the prism. 
And so the jgood engraving will more likely be en- 
joyed in a gFave country where out-door nature, l^e- 
ing less clement, constrains man to remain^at home, 
cultivating hi; own thought, as in the Northern lands 
for example, and ilot in those of the South, where the 
sun takes us out of doors and out of ourselves and 
enchants us. It is scarcely esteemed in France, save 
impoverished by color, a different result, which 
annihilates engraving .and makes it approach 
imagery." 

The second quotatioiiis needed to complement 
the first. For if the preoccupation with the quality 
and purity of his material is a valuable index to 

* Odilon Redon par Andr^ Mellerio ; Soci^t^ pour TEtude de la GrmTvre 
FrancaiM, Paria, 1913. It is an indispensable work for those who want to 
know Redon's etchings and lithographs completely. Many are of the vtmost 
rarity, and all are reproduced in tinia book, wnich contains M. Mellerio's admir- 
able appreciation of the artist and foil biographical and bibliographical notices, 
beside the precious "Confidences," which must take rank with the best that 
artists have written. 
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the craftsmanship of the engraver, it is Redon's turn- 
ing to the element of thought as represented by the 
material itself which brings us to the essentials of 
his art Today one hears much learned talk about 
materials; one may see professionals and connoisseurs 
hastening to get a nearby view of a print, discussing 
the provenance and age of the paper, or the tone and 
ingredients of the ink. This would be a healthy 
thing if it indicated that respect for the work which 
demands finish and durability as the qualities neces- 
sary to round it out. But when one sees these con- 
noisseurs discussing with equal gravity the paper and 
ink of a great work and those of a merely fashionable 
wofk, one realizes that there is something wrong. 
The finishing qualities have been so spread out as 
to obscure consideration of the fundamental attri- 
butes which make the print a work of art. And so 
again and again we find collections which begin with 
Durer and Rembrandt, to wind up with trivialities 
that are supposed to have passed muster as "very ex- 
cellent work, technically". 

There is no better guard against the dust that our 
modern preciosity is so ready to throw into the 
eyes of the unwary than the study of Redon. It 
would be possible to add a number of instances of 
his concern with the means of his craft, such 
as his interest in certain experiments in making 
a print paper that should last as the old ones have. 
But the point to which we must always return is his 
expression of the idea. He was himself fully con- 
scious of the bearing of his art. In his later years, 
when the great success of his painting had drawn to 
him a wider public, charmed with his design and 
color, he pointed to the engravings he had spent over 
forty years upon. They not only made up the bulk 
of his life-work, but the very quality of thought in 
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REDON. IIL UNE CLOCHE BATTAIT DANS LA TOUR. (M. 77) 



them, which had been missed by the earlier critics 
and public, was the directing force of his whole pro- 
duction — of the colorful paintings as well as the grave 
lithographs. 

When Maurice Denis painted a group of artists 
in his "Homage to Cezanne," it was not for nothing 
that he placed Redon somewhat apart from the 
others; (I have the fact that this was done with a 
purpose on good authority). The generation which 
first responded to Cezanne^s teaching saw in it above 
all the aesthetic qualities. Redon has studied them 
also, and very deeply. Wc know from Cezanne's 
letters that he, in his turn, was an admirer of Redon. 
And yet the master whose plastic and structural 
sense has given him the widest influence of recent 
times did not swing Redon ^from his fidelity to the 
art of the idea. If the artists of 1890, as we may call 
those first disciples of Cezanne and Redon, were 
vaguely conscious that the latter's thought was of a 
different nature from their own, it has remained 
for later men to make the difference clear, even as 
they have supplemented the interpretation of the 
enthusiasts of an earlier time who had hailed Redon 
as the great illustrator of tlie dream. 

Perhaps we may approach the later reading of 
Redon's significance if we continue for a moment 
the difficult association of him with Cezanne. Both, 
as Frenchmen of culture, were lovers of the classics. 
But the ancierit poets and the great Italian painters 
meant to Cezanne that fatefully insistent order 
amidst the tumult of sensation which has given him 
his enormous authority. To Redon there was, in the 
great masters of the past, first the secret passage to 
that higher life of the spirit which, in his work, 
we see so clearly today as the dictator of those in- 
ventive designs, those startling orchestrations of tone. 
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But there is another side to the work. We think of 
Redon quite easily in his pondering of the mystery 
of Rembrandt, Durer and Leonardo, in his suscepti- 
bility to music, his admiration for the art which 
evokes the grand terror of Baudelaire, of Flaubert 
and Poe. But what shall we say of his preoccupa- 
tion with Montaigne and Pascal? Especially his 
project of illustrating Pascal's "Pensees," of which 
M. Mellerio has given us a precious record, — is 
there in that no more than what the latter calls "a 
somewhat antithetical complication" of Redon's en- 
during care for the most orthodox of the classic 
writers? To me the question is rather one of a ne- 
cessary complement. 

M. Mellerio recalls with great justness of obser- 
vation still a third French painter of the creative 
type to whom the classics were a constant resource, — 
Delacroix, whom Redon so loved all his life-time. 
For all three of these masters, in their diversity, it 
\s safe to say that the old writers represented an 
escape from the material world to the realm of free 
principle, of idea. There is in the classics neither 
that clogging of the brain that comes from an alloy 
of vision with naturalistic appearances, nor the bind- 
ing of it to the limits of a personality. Why there- 
fore should we find antithesis in Redon's devotion 
to them and to the geometer Pascal? The "Pensees," 
lor all their dipping into the atmosphere of human 
life, are evidently things that he must manipulate 
in a clearer ether. By paradox, by breaking the 
chains of accepted beliefs (let us remember that these 
"thoughts" so terrified the men of their time that it 
was not till almost two hundred years after Pascal's 
death that the world was permitted to know them in 
their entirety), by doubting what had seemed indubi- 
table, by assailing men's weakness through which they 
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Elle domine un tone de femine d'une blancheur 
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content themselves with the commonplace in thought 
and sensation, he opens up perspectives of speculation 
that a score of lifetimes would not suffice to follow 
out. What wonder then that Redon should be en- 
thralled by him? 

And it is here that we may also see what 
Redon has meant to certain men of the younger 
generation. Take that plate in the series of "Songes" 
for -which the draughtsman has written the line: 
"Precarious light; a head on the infinite sus- 
pended", take the work as a whole, — ^its revolt from 
our modern dependence on material appearances 
is so complete that even in its least satisfying ex- 
amples, where is comes its nearest to ^f fness or weak- 
ness, there is still the distinction conferred by this 
man who has increased the holdings of our niind 
by his constant research among the things of the 
mind. A new group of young men arises. They do 
not have the long struggle of their elders to adjust 
themselves to the strange originality of Redon. Their 
generation is ready to throw off the yoke of naturalism 
that has become a burden; the turning' to abstract 
form is rapid and complete, for those who see their 
chance; they make in their pictures new associations 
of beings and objects, with a new expression af light, 
force^and space, — tlje expression that comes of taking 
them as they exist iii the mind, as distinguished from 
their existence in nature. 

With different antecedents, with different 
methods, this is what Redon had done. And 
so, as they found the genuineness of his vision 
guaranteed by beautiful form and color (it is 
a fact that the aesthetic qualities are only valid 
if founded on truth), they saluted the old painter- 
graver as a master. Marcel Ducahmp was once 
asked: "You would say, would you not, that your 
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art derived from that of Cezanne?" "No," was the 
reply, "I owe more to Redon." Often the influence 
of a man is so wide and disseminated by so many in- 
termediaries, that people are not aware whence- it 
has come. It is so with Redon's influence; but we 
are justified in tracing to him so much of the later 
developments because he is almost alone among his 
contemporaries in his building of the art which, in 
his own words, "places the visible at the service' of 
the invisible". 

But perhaps many a print-lover, even among 
those who possess work by Redon, is desirous of push- 
ing this phase of our enquiry no further, and of taking 
up more tangible matters. Indeed I hope he Ijias 
not waited till now about doing so, for the illustra- 
tions are before him, and finally it is to the work! it- 
self that he must come back, and decide for him- 
self whether all the affirmations of Redon's greatness 
are founded on mere fancy or on something more 
solid. The simple history of the man has been told 
before, and impressions of his lovable personality 
are also accessible. Those who consult the writihgs 
by him I have referred to will see that I have fol- 
lowed — with however lagging steps — his own method 
of considering his art. The "Confidences" tell of 
that wise and good teacher who gave Redon, then 
fifteen years old, his first lessons in art. "He was 
a distinguished water-color painter, and a thorough 
artist. His first word — I shall remember it always — 
was to inform me that I was one myself, and that I 
should never permit myself to make a single pencil- 
stroke without my sensibility and my reason sharing 
in it." He did indeed remember the advice always, 
and every one of his plates tells how he followed it. 
His technical means are ample, but they are without 
secrets for one who knowdvctching and lithography. 
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NEW YORK CITY IN RECENT 

GRAPHIC ART. 

BY FRANK WEITENKAMPF 

The print-makers have always been busy with the 
Metropolis. The natural location of the city, its 
varied and many elements of the picturesque appeal 
to the artist, and the possibilities of a larger and 
financially appreciative public, have made this 
natural. 

In the early days, and for about three-quarters 
of the nineteenth century, their records of the city 
were pictorial, illustrative, — topographic, if you 
will. They pictured the city in general, pan- 
oramically, as seen from Brooklyn, from Wee- 
hawken, from the Bay. They showed us streets and 
individual buildings of note. And even as early 
as the eighteen-fif ties they began to note disappearing 
landmarks. From them there has come down to us 
a large body of pictorial documents, of various 
degrees of artistic merit, and of the greatest historical 
value. 

In the seventies of the last century came the urge 
toward original etching, which soon resulted in the 
foundation of the New York Etching Club. But 
most of our painters who took up etching then turned 
to landscapes and marine views. .Some, however, 
circled about Manhattan Island, but using the city, 
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at most, as a not too definite background in a 
picturesque scheme. Charles A. Piatt, for instance, 
who has recently again taken up etching, set before 
us the sweep of the East River with a firm, sure 
knowledge of the medium and an eliminating vision 
that brought out the finest aspect of that "oleaginous 
estuary," as one has called it. He made the river 
take on new aspects to the delighted eye, followed 
the lines of a canal-boat tow, noted an effect in Butter- 
milk Channel, and recorded the light, easy sweep of 
the Brooklyn Bridge. J. C. Nicoll, true to his special- 
ty, marine painting, sailed down the Bay for subjects. 
But there were a few who pottered about the city's 
streets, like Dr. Syntax, "in search of the pictur- 
esque." Henry Farrer, for example, who lingered 
over a quaint doorway with an old-world flavor. 
Or Eliza Greatorex. Dr. C. H. Miller and Dr. 
Leroy M. Yale also held some picturesque spots 
doomed to disappear, in summary sketches intended 
simply as memorandia. J. D. Smillie, then the dean 
of our etchers, drew Madison Square Garden with 
a precise yet suave touch. But especially, and 
preeminently, did C. F. W. Mielatz devote himself 
to the depiction of the nooks and corners of the 
Metropolis. Mielatz connected directly and act- 
ively with that revival of original etching which 
is with us to-day and is quite and essentially of the 
present century. It is contemporary with us in all 
that that implies of view-point, of aspirations, of 
varied influences, of strength, and also of weakness 
in some cases, the weakness of facility and of the 
easy assumption of a medium. For etching is a 
dangerously easy process. 

Our etchers, lithographers and wood-engravers 
to-day are seizing joyously on the opportunities, 
artistic and commercial (the artist must live) , oflfered 
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by Knickerbockerville. The strongly marked spirit 
of change in modem life is reflected in a measure 
in the changing aspect of the city's architecture and 
general appearance, — ^the latter including, arid much 
influenced by, the changing character of the popula- 
tion. 

E. L. Warner once said to a New York Herald 
reporter: "I know of no great city that furnishes a 
painter with so many attractive effects in color as 
New York." And, in fact, each year's exhibitions 
add to the number of canvases in which are noted 
interesting and effective combinations of form and 
color to be found in that huge unwieldy congeries of 
buildings and people and activities which we call 
New York. And the makers of prints, with whom 
we are here particularly concerned, especially the 
etchers, are similarly adding to our artistic records 
of the city. Their vision must perforce be (except 
in the few cases of color printing) not chromatic 
or tonal but linear. And on the liae the emphasis 
is usually and completely laid in traditional accept- 
ance of the essential quality of etching. Soft- 
ground or aquatint at times is used to bridge partially 
the way to tone. Some etchers, again, notably 
Hassam, use the line directly to produce impressions 
of tone and color. 

One might well wish for some amateur to make a 
systematic collection of this modern material, as a 
graphic record of a specialty in one phase of art, and 
as a most interesting body of pictorial records of the 
city. But, on the whole, the collectors of New York 
City views pursue the old and rare, with emphasis 
primarily on the subject, while modern etchings arc 
more apt, perhaps to be acquired for aesthetic and 
technical qualities, with the subject interest as an 
added incentive. In other words, historical and 
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local interest may be secondary to the individuality 
of the artist. Which is, of course, always so in 
original etching (or lithography, or wood-engrav- 
ing) that is worth while. As extremes, take that 
earliest known engraved view of New Amsterdam 
(the Hartgers engraving, 1651 ) , quite matter-of-fact, 
and a recent etching by John Marin, in which the 
tall buildings totter and waver in their upward 
stretch towards an ideal of individualism. All of 
which does not change the fact that these modern 
prints will come to be important records of our city's 
development, just as the old prints are which are now 
so assiduously collected. 

The search for the picturesque is natural, as well 
as the deference to that interest in the particular spot 
which, after all, even Whistler did not avoid, — nor 
would have. 

The late C. F. Mielatz is the artist who par- 
ticularly comes to mind when one speaks of New 
York City in etching. For years, with discrimin- 
ating and selective tact, he made this city his special 
field. He has not only held for us the out-of-the-way 
and unnoticed detail, — say a carved door of an 
exotic Mott Street balcony, — but without stretching 
truth, has invested the every-day scene with new 
interest. The Washington Arch has an appearance 
of novelty seen across the park fountain. The 
Produce Exchange, rising behind shipping and 
water-side houses, takes on an old-world aspect. 
The shanty-like, commonplace Poe cottage in Ford- 
ham looms up in the darkness with an investment of 
tragic mystery. He helps us to see our every-day 
surroundings with the eye of an artist. Further- 
more, he not only sets down, with etching needle and 
lithographic crayon, what he saw himself, but he 
also copied faithfully in the flat tones of aquatint, 
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for the Iconophile Society, certain views of the city 
which appear on Staffordshire pottery produced in 
the twenties of the last century. He is essentially 
the etcher of New York. Moreover, he moved with 
the city and with changing times. He held not only 
disappearing New York, but the New York of this 
morning. Artistically and technically, two of his 
best New York City plates are the "Bride's Door" 
and "The Rose Window," two details of Goodhue's 
new St. Thomas' Church. 

It is so easy to bewail the departing picturesque- 
ness, going with the old buildings. It's all very true, 
crass materialism reigns, many ugly buildings rear 
their irritating piles of stone, hideous bill-boards and 
electric advertising monstrosities splash the view 
with offensive spots. And yet, picturesqueness has 
not gone. It all depends on where you stand, 
physically and mentally. It is well to remember 
that in former days not all the city was picturesque. 
Just recall the deadly rows of brown-stone fronts! 
You had to look then, as now, for the picturesque, 
for the unusual^ for the beautiful. You always 
have to. And it's alwa3rs there. And that's what 
the men to-day are finding. 

Joseph Pennell has done so. He has seized the 
spirit of the city in a number of impressions, trans 
muting by his penetrating, synthesyzing, analyzing 
vision. He has given his impression of the mass and 
of the detail. "New York," wrote he, "rises a 
vision, a mirage of the lower bay. . . .On one side the 

great Goddess greets you, with the city beyond 

To the right, filmy, delicate and lace-like by day are 
the bridges, by night a pattern of stars that Hiroshigc 

never knew The Unbelievable City. . . .The city 

that inspires me — that I love." That is the big im- 
pression of the city, the city seen as a mass, over- 
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powering, breath-taking, teeming, aspiring, mysteri- 
ous, physically imposing, psychically evasive. He 
has shown its sweep and rise as seen from Brooklyn, 
from Weehawken, from the Brooklyn Bridge, from 
Hamilton Ferry, from Governor's Island. Not only 
has he thus circled about Manhattan, but he has 
penetrated into its streets, shown familiar spots. 
("Forty-second Street," "The Golden Cornice") 
pictured noteworthy buildings (Stock Exchange, 
Flatiron, N. Y. Times,) contrasted the old and the 
new ("The Four-Story House," crushed between 
soaring sky-scrapers), made clever comparisons, such 
as "Palacades and Palaces," "Cliffs of West Street." 
Thus he has given the details of that urge and change 
and turmoil and size that make the city which we 
know to-day. And when he has shown it with all its 
play of light and shade and smoke and cloud, its 
indication of activity and movement and change, as 
an introduction to it all, the fine gesture is made, 
"Hail America," an apostrophe to the Statue of 
Liberty. It is the most brilliant artistic reporting : 
a quick, sure seizure of essential facts, with an unerr- 
ing eye for the most effective presentation, a hand 
that dominates and controls the medium. 

Of a more contemplative nature is Henry Deville, 
who outside of the architect's office in which he was 
employed, found time to make the old distinction 
between vocation and avocation. By the time the 
War broke out and took him back to France and into 
the trenches, he had a number of good plates to his 
credit, the result of his exploration of New York. 
His point of view is sometimes whimsical, always 
thoughtful; his method, direct. Moreover, you 
never feel the architectural draughtsman in his work; 
his knowledge of architectural form and detail is 
made subservient to the purpose in hand. The 
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architect is merged in the etcher. He frequently 
envisages his scene from under the coolness of an 
arch or other covering structure, or from a fore- 
ground serving as an effective foil. Barring the 
entire difference of style, one thinks a bit of Hokusai 
peeping at Fujiyama under the crest of a wave, be- 
tween a worker's legs, through an unfinished barrel. 
Deville sees "Metropolitan Tower from Newtown 
Creek," peers through the "Colonade of Old St 
Paul's" from within, looks from under beams in 
"Ferry, Alterations" to get a sight of Brooklyn 
Bridge. How that fine old structure by Roebling 
intrigues him ! He posts oflf to "The Brooklyn Side'* 
to see how it looks from there. It rises effectually 
in "A Glimpse of New York." He pictures "A 
Game of Marbles," with a "cleanser" ad. as a back- 
ground, just to lead up to massive piers of the bridge 
beyond. He dallies lovingly over its "Gothic Arch," 
stops to look at it from the "East River" and from 
Frankfort Street, and has lunch with workers under 
the "Cliff St. Arch." How likely the last is to set 
one guessing where it is, with its suggestion of the 
Paris of Meryon. Deville has an inconsequential 
way of taking one off into odd corners, as when he 
places you in Fletcher Street to see the Singer Build- 
ing. (Edward Thorpe similarly set you down in 
Carlisle Street to peep at the spirit of "Old Trinity.") 
He'll wander away from bridges and docks, to 
have a look at "City Hall Park" or the "Curb Mar- 
ket" (one of his most effective plates, just because 
the contrasts possible are subtle, not strong), or 
the "Pennsylvania Station", or the "New York Pub- 
lic Library." He even went to the subway's end to 
explore "Inwood", where Mielatz had been before 
him, and he ferried across the Hudson to see "New 
York from Weehawken", as more than one print- 
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maker did in the past hundred years. But he often 
went back to the water-front, to sketch "A Coal 
Hoist", or "Coenties Slip", or "East River Docks". 
What a fascinating thing that shore line isl Pennell 
found interest in Cortlandt Street ferry. Henry 
Wolf, the noted wood-engraver, caught the spirit 
of night in his picture of the city as seen from a 
North River ferry-boat, the scene drawn out with 
the completeness of effect natural to a reproductive 
wood engraver of his training. In interesting con- 
trast is the wood-cut by Rudolph Ruzicka, "East 
River, Winter", evidently a spot not very far from 
Beekman Place. The block is cut in flat tones, 
black-and-white and one tint, the whole of a remark- 
able effectiveness, produced with the subtlety of sim- 
plicity. What more natural than that Ruzicka 
should also pay his respects to the old Brooklyn 
Bridge, as so many others have done, — Piatt, Pen- 
nell, Deville, Winslow, C. H. White, Sears Galla- 
gher (one of his most effective plates), and how 
many more? Ruzicka does it in "New York from 
Manhattan Bridge". The majestic impressiveness of 
the old bridge is contrasted with the restlessness of 
choppy little wavelets, which yet, in the continued 
re-iteration of their concave curves, weave a pattern 
that has the same soothing, lulling effect as the cease- 
less rippling of a brook. In his street scenes, some is- 
sued separately, others published in a volume by 
the Grolier Club in 1915, there appears a reticence, 
a reserve bordering on austerity. As Miss Eliza- 
beth Luther Gary well puts it: "the romantic 
spirit is held in a tight leash". But the expression 
finds a lightness of execution which has none of the 
archaic heaviness which some block printers have 
affected, and yet never goes beyond the proper limits 
of the medium. 
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The matter ot street scenes, by the way, brings 
to mind more particularly two etchers, — Pcnnell and 
Hassam. Quite different in their methods, they form 
an effective demonstration of the possibilities of etch- 
ing^ Both of them have pictured "The Avenue", 
—Fifth, of course, — as have also W. Monk and 
others. Pennell places it with a gesture of easy finali* 
ty, as a massive, impressive centre of things. Has- 
sam shows it at noon, with the ant-hill life of die 
hour, the buses pushing each other along as they dp 
on London^s narrow busy streets. Pennell is linear 
with the etching needle. Hassam is tonal, occupied 
with the same problems as in his painting, — the 
interplay of atmosphere, sunlight, shadow. He may 
be placed in the small list of impressionist etchers, 
of whom are Pissarro and Cezanne. But that won't 
do if it is supposed to imply similarity of handling. 
Hassam is himself. Beside street scenes, such as 
'^Broad and Wall Streets," Hassam has lingered lov- 
ingly over individual buildings, such as Calvary 
Church in snow, St Mark's in the Bouwerie in "mist 
and rain," and "The Church across the Way," a bit of 
architecture and snow, and an intriguing composition 
brought about through viewpoint from above. It 
seems worth noting that the unassuming, unobtru- 
sive art of the late A. T. Millar also held in a 
little plate, a church opposite his studio in West 
Twenty-Third Street, an atmosphere of snow and 
gray sky. 

But such tonal renderings of the effects produced 
by that great natural artist, atmosphere, are rather 
the exception in etching. One is much more apt to 
find the firm, precise statement of unmistakable fact 
made, let us say, by H. A. Webster. He, however, 
has done but a few plates here, such as "Cordandt 
St." And yet he might have done more, for the city 
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inspired him to see, and to write of it thus: "Per- 
haps no work of human hands in all the world offers 
such a stupendous picture as New York, seen from 
almost anywhere within the downtown district, from 
the River or the Bay. There are cliffs and canyons 
where sun and shadow work the weirdest miracles. . . 
From across the Hudson when the sun goes down 
you can watch the shadows creep up the sides of 
these mountains of brick and stone until you'd swear 
you were looking out on some gigantic fairyland." 

The precision of architectural draughtmanship is 
very apt to be toned down or modified more or less 
by those who step from the architect's office into the 
etcher's studio; a little more in the case of Deville, 
a little less, perhaps, in that of John Taylor Arms. 
In "West 42d Street" Arms makes a statement that 
is precise and full. But the completeness is one of 
essential fact rather than of detail. In "The Sarah 
Jane" the skyline of the city is precisely yet freely 
placed in a background that sets off a sloop near by 
the spectator. Henry Winslow, likewise an architect, 
showed an architect's appreciation of structure in 
Brooklyn Bridge, but set it down in the spirit of an 
etcher. In his "The Bridge" Roebling's creation 
rises in delicate network beyond the flatness of com- 
monplace roof-tops, the lines emphasized by the ec- 
centric twists of a gnarled tree in the foreground, 
and in "The Warehouses" (again flat roofs and a 
gnarled tree) it is again the Brooklyn Bridge which 
is the real Hamlet in the play. 

Still another who turned from architecture to 
etching, and yet preserved a proper balance, becom- 
ing an etcher and not an etching architect, is J. Andre 
Smith. A writer in the Brickbuilder said of him that 
he "knows his architecture thoroughly, and actually 
draws it, not simply indicating it." And yet, and 
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that is the main point, he knows how far to go, and 
stops there. His work is generally sufficient, neither 
a sketching shorthand nor a draughting-table elab- 
oration. In otiier words, it is precisely indication that 
is to be practised in the matter of details, just as Bon- 
ington did it, for instance, in his remarkable ^'Rue 
du Gros Horloge'', in which he got all the effect of 
detail without its finicky recounting. Laurvik found 
in Smith's plates "good taste," "economy of means," 
"persuasive serenity", "certainty and firmness" with 
no happy accident", and "truth of impression rather 
than of fact." He is straightforward and natural, 
but always with a personal note that puts into the 
simplest subject an interest beyond the mere facts. 
The contrast of "Trains and Apartments" on the 
North River front held him, or again "The West 
Shore, Hudson River", an expressive and significant 
medley of rocks, water, wharves and chimneys. But 
what 15 especially characteristic is his devotion to 
Central Park, that wonderful piece of factitious 
rurality. "The West Pond", "Rustic Bridge", 
"The Boulder Arch", are little bits of intimate en- 
joyment which we share, as we do also that of "Cen- 
tral Park, November", with still a lone sitter on a 
bench to enjoy with us. Little enough have our 
etchers said about our parks. C. H. White made 
a stop in "Riverside Park" and B. J, O. Nordfeldt 
made a luscious note — hardly more than that— of 
Washington Square. Perhaps there are others that 
I have missed. 

Charles Henry White seemed interested in the 
atmosphere of the locality he pictured ; you feel the 
human influence of the inhabitants and frequenters 
of a given spot, even though the little figures in this 
artistes plates are often hardly more than stafifage. 
Yet, though just indicated, they are alive and doing 
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something. It's a pleasure to nose about with him 
in "Thompson Street", "Five Points", "Mulberry 
Bend", "South Street", "Hudson Street", "Fulton 
Street", "Cherry Hill"; to see "A Bit of Hudson 
Street", stand on "A Grand Street Corner", have 
him point out "Bleecker Street Gables" or "Water 
Street Houses", or show you "Bill Conklin^s" ; or to 
get points on "Williamsburg Bridge". In a plate 
such as "Fulton Market" (with Brooklyn Bridge be- 
yond) the scene is enveloped in a mixture of artistic 
appreciation and human sympathies. White also 
takes you up toward the end of Manhattan Island, 
to "Morrisania" and "The Kills, Harlem" (just 
clouds and mud flats and water). It's an alluring 
spot, the old Harlem River, but yet not much fre- 
quented by artists. J. Andre Smith etched a "Bridge 
over the Harlem River", and H. H. Osgood made 
some sketches there of "Posts left by the Tide", and 
what not. White's "Harlem's Arcady", with its suc- 
cession of bridges over the waterway, quite makes you 
forget the lost chance of treating the waterfront of 
the Harlem as those of the Seine and other rivers 
abroad were treated. It's all good etching and illus- 
tration, straightforward and yet picturesque. And 
back oif the artist was a sympathetic observer of hu- 
man nature with a twinkle in his eye and a whimsi- 
cal vein which appears strongly in the series of ar- 
ticles on New York and other cities which he wrote 
for Harper's Magazine, with reproductions of his 
etchings as illustrations. The text fairly "jollies 
along" the unsuspecting reader into appreciation of 
the etchings. 

There is furthermore a newcomer. Curt Szekessy, 
whose "Chatham Square, N. Y." adds another phase 
of personal impression of the city. No detail of fact 
is omitted : signs, ads, street-cleaners, pushcarts, pas- 
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scngers hustling into the car, and all the rest of it 
And yet there is no undue finish, and somehow^ the 
eye is led to the big masses of foreground buildings 
and elevated structure throwing into relief the deli- 
cacy of the towering Municipal Building beyond. 
Picturesque rather than imaginative, the etching 
forms an interesting contrast to the quite different 
attitude of, say, Deville. 

Individual buildings attract many, and the ^ew 
York Public Library has been, perhaps, most fre- 
quently and vigorously attacked. Nordfeldt, Von- 
drous, W. J. Quinlan, Deville, C. B. King, Mabel 
R. Ward are among those who have put it on copper, 
always seen from the front. Why will not some one 
take his plate around to Bryant Park, — as Louis H. 
Ruyl did his pencil and paper, — and awaken more 
people to the fact that the rear view of the Library 
is its most significant aspect? Ruzicka put on a 
little wood-block of 3x3^ inches a picture of the 
Library (front view) which, despite its small scale, 
gives a remarkably satisfactory feeling of solidity and 
size. The collector may strike a contrast in size by i 
adding to his portfolios W. J. Beauley's rendering ' 

of the Municipal Building's triumphal-arch passage, l 

done in color, on stone, with the sweep of an oil ' 

painting and the lusciousness of a monotype. I 

From this contemplation of imposing monuments, 
again, we can turn into side streets and look into odd I 

nooks, at buildings often unidentified, chosen for 
individual picturesqueness or as typical of a section | 

or of a class of people. **A Court- Yard, in 28th St.," ' 

for instance, has been set down by Earl Horter, who, I 
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buildings/' C. H. White, usually definite in placing 
his street scenes, saw a "Condemned Tenement" and 
made a note of it without further statement as to 
locality. John C. Vondrous, in "Tenements," gives 
a backyard view, with a clothes-line-crossed patch- 
work of windows, fire-escapes, drying clothes and 
clothes-poles. W. J. Glackens once, at least, drew a 
magazine illustration of fire-escape life along an 
East-side street, and it is the group of figure draughts- 
men whom, by association, he quite naturally 
suggests, who have gone to the purely human side of 
the city's life. The record has been made mainly 
in painting or magazine illustration, but something 
has been done in the black-and-white reproductive 
arts. It is the districts inhabited by the working 
people, in lower Manhattan, that they have explored 
with artistic sensibility and human sympathy. Ozias 
Dodge has strolled along the water-front on summer 
evenings. Jerome Myers watches the children of 
the East side when the piano-organ grinder comes 
along and gathers them. And John Sloan looks out 
of his windows, both front and back, sets down what 
he sees, with a quaintly humorous vein that carries a 
faint suggestion of the technique of John Leech, and 
which is neither malicious nor preaching. If a 
moral is pointed, it is done unobtrusively, simply 
through the stated facts, and with no trace of an over- 
zealous reformer's bitterness. His etchings "Man- 
Monkey" (a one-man band), "Fun, one Cent," "The 
Woman's Page," "The Show-Case," "Turning out 
the Light," "Roofs,— Summer Night," "The Little 
Bride," the lithographs "Ping-Pong Photographs'^ 
and "Sixth Avenue at 30th St.," and paintings such 
as "The Back Room at McSorley's" are works that 
attest to his kindly interest in the doings of plain folk 
on the street and at home. There is no pruriency in 
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his peeping into windows across the way. W. B. 
McCormick has pointed out that he does not stir up 
the gutter nor sail in regions beyond most of us, but 
that his art ^'begins on the sidewalk and stops on the 
roof-tops, just missing the filth of the gutter and the 
supernormal heights." Sloan is one of the very few 
artists who use humanity not simply as a matter of 
color and design but for its own sake. 

Genre ^Tt is not in vogue to-day. Artists are 
not painting the life of the people with strong interest 
in the life per se, as Mount, for instance, painted the 
farmer in the past. What figures have passed across 
the stage in New York into oblivion, — the mutton- 
pie man, the hot-corn vender, the apple-woman on 
the comer, the old-time newsboy and bootblack, the 
famous "Bowery boy," and the rest of the glorious 
company I We may be glad to have such a stunning 
record as George Bellows' big lithograph "A Night 
at Sharkey's." 

The activities of those workers who are employed 
in building operations bring us to a phase of the city's 
development that has attracted the attention of a few 
among our etchers. This expression of structural 
change and development offers not only its own 
picturesqueness but likewise the interest of contrast 
with surroundings and the pleasant by-paths of 
suggestion. One recalls the passing of the Lenox 
Library amid the activities of wrecker and digger, 
or the taking down of the old Grand Union Hotel, 
like the uprooting of a huge ttee, leaving a prodigi- 
ous trough. It's been going on all over, and crowds 
in "busy old New York" find time to watch it all, 
but the artist appears to have generally hurried by. 
Some did not, however. Henry Winslow felt the 
significance of all this and rendered it in "The Exca- 
vation. In his "Pay Day," work is suspended while 
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the group on the street level is being paid off, and is 
at the same time giving the artist a finely natural 
composition. In H. B. Shope's "Subway Trench, 
Carmine St." there is one record, at least, of the 
burrowing activities that made it possible for so many 
to save time which they have no use for. Pennell, 
with his prompt seizure of the artistic possibilities in 
industrial undertakings, would naturally be found 
where the steam-shovel and the steel-structure engin- 
eers are at work. So we see, with him, "The Foun- 
dation: Building a Skyscraper" or "The New Build- 
ing" pushing its way upward in a down-town gorge. 

Thus we are shown the city not only in its accom- 
plishment, but in the making. 

After all, these modern prints follow the old ones 
in a succession of pictorial records. When the time 
is ripe some one may follow in the footsteps of I. N. 
Phelps Stokes, who has so fully and well catalogued, 
and commented on, the old views of New York City 
in his "Iconography of Manhattan Island." The 
first step toward that future supplement to this mon- 
umental book, which will list the prints which will 
then have become old and sought after, is to collect 
the prints, and do it soon. A number of them are 
already housed in the Print Room of the New York 
Public Library. 

No doubt I have overlooked some modern print- 
makers who have found subjects in New York. 
What matter? This is not a catalogue but a guide- 
post, and much of the zest of collecting lies in the 
search and the unexpected find. 
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To those in touch with the recent development 
of Art in America, the present situation is one of 
immense possibilities. Art is beginning to come 
into its own, the pioneer stage is over, and in every 
part of the Country rich states, cities and individuals 
are enthusiastically devoting themselves to art in one 
form or another. The interest is everywhere in- 
creasing in painting, sculpture, etching, engraving 
and other art manifestations. Whereas formerly it 
may have been the exception to find pictures of taste 
on our walls, to-day it is a common thing to enter a 
house and find a Whistler, a Rembrandt, a Meryon, 
a Haig, and the work of numbers of other masters. 
We have been acquiring by leaps and bounds, and 
a list of the paintings, etchings and other forms of 
pictorial art reposing in the houses of the Country, 
would make an enormous total. 

As an evidence of culture this treatment of our 
walls, the building of handsome residences, beauti- 
ful museums and noble public buildings, is unmis- 
takable. It is unlikely that there will ever be less 
interest in art, and very likely that our appreciation 
will increase until our art consciousness is on a par 
at least with that of the older countries. 

The applied arts, painting, sculpture, each has 
its own medium of appreciation, but for some time 
past there has been no periodical printed in English 
devoted exclusively to prints and drawings, and it is 
this field that The Print Connoisseur, will endeavor 
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to filly in the production of a magazine that will 
appeal to the print lover and the print collector. 
There will be no attempt to follow in the footsteps 
of the American popular magazine, but to present 
a dignified medium in which the art lover may find 
authoritative articles, attractively set forth, and 
illustrated with work of the old masters, and the 
work of the modem men who are making a place for 
themselves in contemporary art. 

It goes without saying that the publisher may 
not be held responsible for the opinions of the con- 
tributors to these pages, and that no brief is held for 
any one form or school of art, or individual. It 
doubtless will be difficult to avoid a certain express- 
ion of personal taste creeping in now and then, but 
so far as possible the effort will be made to maintain 
a strict catholicity, and an unbiased mind, and put 
before the reader a straightforward presentment 
of the work in hand. 

At all events, here you have the first number 
which speaks for itself. Each succeeding number 
will I trust be found to be an improvement on 
its predecessor, which is the aim of the publisher. 

The second number will appear in December, 
for which the following articles are planned. 

Hogarth, An Appreciation, by W. M. Ivins, Jr., 

Curator of Prints of the Metropolitan Museum 

of Art. 
The Etchings of Tiepolo, by Louis R. Metcalfe. 
The Aquatints of John Taylor Arms, by Cynthia 

Eaton. 
Troy Kinney; Etchings that Dance, by Robert J. 

Cole, Art Editor of The New York Evening Sun. 
The Mezzotints of Sydney E. Wilson. 
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All these articles will be profusely illustrated, 
but^articular attention may be called to the illustra- 
tions accompanying the Wilson article, 'which will 
be printed in full color. Also, the frontispiece to 
this number will be an original aquatint by jQhn 
Taylor Arms, which, in the limited edition will he 
printed in colors^ and signecf in proof state by the 
artist. Material for the third and fourth numbers, 
completing the first year is well .in hand, and will 
be announced in future issues. 



Beginning with the second number, a review 
will be given of the various auction sales of prints, 
with the prices realized, and a comparison with 
prices obtained at previous sales. Mr. H. MacNeill 
Bland will review the exhibitions of prints at the 
different galleries. The review of noteworthy art 
books will jfc continued. 



*« 



It was the intention of the publisher in issuing 
the magazine to use coated paper for the illustrations 
only, but it has been found, owing to the number of 
plates, and the varying length of the articles, that 
this is not practicable, and the entire magazine is 
therefore printed on the coated paper. In' future 
issues, however, the effort will be made to obtain a 
paper with as little gloss as possible. 
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JOHN ZOFFANY, R. A. Hi* Life ud Woriu. 173S-U10. By La^r 
Victoria MaimeT* muI Dr. C. C. WilltamMn. LiDcn back, papa lidta, 
llKx9 JDche*. XXX--331 pases. Publiahed br John Lane Co., New 
York. 

Of the many artists of the wonderful eighteenth century of 
British art time has given a place among the foremost masters to 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Hoppner, but has denied the 
higher place to many others at the period considered of rank with 
the very greatest. These have come down to us as minor masters, 
some of whom have been sadly neglected and have not received 
their full due of recognition. Amongst these is Zoffany. Regarded 
by his equals in the Academy as an artist of repute, and being the 
recipient of numerous important commissions, his paintings have 
always evoked more or less attention and interest, but there has 
been no bocA devoted to him until the publication of this i^escnt 
important volume. 

Zoffany, we are told, has two great claims upon the attention 
of the present generation. In his theatrical paintings be hands 
down to posterity not merely the likeness but also the mannerisms, 
customs and stage environments of some of the greatest English 
actors, and in a way that has been done by no other Ei^ish artist. 
Also, Zoffany is almost the only artist of his period who gives us 
views of the intimate life of the people of his time. 

A profound student of Dutch art, his work is best to be com- 
pared with that of Hals, Hogarth and Terfaorch, and, while re- 
sembling somewhat all of these, it is closest akin to that of Hogarth, 
in the fiiK draughtsmanship, and elaboration of detail, the correct 
and almost affectionate representation of textures. In fact. 



in this respect, his paintings may be said to act as a corrective to 
the more loose style of the greater English masters of his period. 

His single portraits, while not as great as his interior groups, 
in which the sitters are surrounded by their own furniture and 
ornament, in the most minute detail, and possibly some of his larger 
out-of-door compositions, yet, on occasion rise to the level of the 
best of his contemporaries, as in the "Portrait of Mrs. Garrick in 
her Youth," and in his portrait of Gainsborough. In his family 
groups the same careful attention to detail prevails, he gives almost 
equal attention to the fittings of the parlor in which he represents 
the persons as to the persons themselves. But this is not to say that 
this detail and what seems overcrowding may not have rendered 
the work more interesting at the time executed. 

Several of the paintings have been reproduced in colors, barely 
sufficient to give an idea of his coloring, which is of a smooth^ 
enamel like quality, possibly somewhat overdone, but quite in keep- 
ing with the conscientiousness displayed in every part of whatever 
work he was engaged upon. 

In the present monograph, for it is all of that, the authors have, 
it seems to us, successfully brought together all that is known of 
the incidents of a very romantic career, and full information as to 
the paintings that are known to be by ZofFany, at the same time 
giving due consideration to such as have been ascribed to his brush. 

The book has been carefully edited and printed, and profusely 
illustrated ; there are nearly 200 reproductions, in photogravure and 
halftone, but it is a matter of regret that so few of the latter are 
in colors. 

To the print collector there is a particular interest attached to 
the book in the very excellent chapter devoted to engravings after 
the paintings of Zoflany by the great masters of mezzotint, and the 
engraved portraits of Zoffany himself. 

In fine, it is a book indispensable to the library of the art-lover 
and the print coUeaor. 
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THE ENGLISH INTERIOR, A Renew of the DeooimtkHi of EasUdi Hoom 
fiom Tudor Timet to the XDCth Centufy, bf Arthur Stnttmi. Clolh, 
11x15 inches, XXVin~4)6 pages, 115 fuU page pUtes. Published hf 
Cheries Scribner's Sons, New YorL 



"CcNintry Life" (in England) long ago began the publication 
of a series of articles on the Country Houses of Great Britain. 
Illustrated mostly by photographs of great merit of gardens, ter- 
races, avenues, exteriors and interiors, they furnished a mass of 
documents from which subsequently a number of volumes were 
published of great interest. The present book seems a continuation 
of this series, but confined to interiors. It ii;)mfortunate that in 
their selection they should have devoted themselves more to the 
period since Queen Anne. The full story of the influence of Italy 
and France on English Art has yet to be satisfactorily written, but 
the architectural language they began' ^Making in England in the 
eighteenth century had a strong foreign accent, and the artistic 
grace of Italy and the elegance of France escaped in the translation. 
The suteliness of Castle Howard, Blenheim and Chatsworth fails 
to impress us when we think of Capraiola and Versailles. 
The diarm of quaintness and the love of the picturesque 
disappeared in a formal and pretentious grandeur that was 
far from the national spirit. We have seen since then many periods 
and developments in British Ardiitecture, but few have the appeal 
of the earlier times. And we regret that out of the great wealth 
that exists the editors have seen fit to give us in their beautiful 
volume so little of that. Then too, every book of this character 
becomes a mine of inspiration to designers of new work, and it is 
not hard to see new houses of the profiteer arising where the pseudo 
grandeur and questionable magnificence of a decadent period only 
too well embody the ideas of the recently enriched owner. Add to 
this the very great difficulty of those' who have not known and 
studied the originals, of deriving sustenance from mere photographs 
and we begin to question whether after all such a book is altogether 
an unmixed blessing. The art of a period may be affected by its 
spirit, but it is equally true that the. spirit in turn may be uplifted 
by its best art. 
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TWELVE PRINTS BY CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ARTISTS, with 
an innoducdon by Carl Zigroiaer. PobluliMl by E. Weyfae, New Yoik. 
Portfolio, bttcknm binding, 18%sl3% inches. 8 pp. and platet. 



With American artists, etching and lithography arc generally 
still more or less in their childhood and need fostering. Hence, 
the first of its kind, a folio of twelve prints by contemporary Ameri- 
cans is something of an event. 

In making the selections, it would seem that marked individu- 
ality in the artist, and variety for the series, Were the determining 
factors, together with a penchant both New Yorkais and socially 
conscious. 

As for local New York interest, there are views of the Metro- 
polis; The vista, by Earl Horter, showing a church spire amid 
skyscrapers downtown, seen from aloft and from a. distance, is as 
able and desirable as anything in the collection, being so excellently 
full of well managed detail and an atmos|)here giving the sensa- 
tions of the actual scene that one might wish it several times larger. 
The Brooklyn Bridge by Pach is so still that a strike seems on, 
while Ruzicka has a conventionalized East River. 

Then the East Side is represented by Auerbach Levy's portrait 
of a man, which is sure to be popular, and by Boardman Robinson's 
three Russian faces, although they were made in the land of the 
Tzars in 191 5, Jerome Myers has a street scene also, and to com- 
plete the scenes in Manhattan, there is an early, crowded, humor- 
ous, characteristic Sloan, well organized and deft, but lacking in 
simple, direct appeal. It shows a lady copyist at the Metropolitan^ 
causing consternation or interest, with the artist himself in the fore- 
ground and a little woman clutching the lapel of his coat in her 
anxiety to be o£F^ 

Mahonri Young's prairie scene is one of the^best in the collec- 
tion, so precise, economical and effectual are his strokes to obtain 
the well spotted and sufficiently interesting tranquility of the desert, 
with a woman making a fire, a donkey browsing and brushwood 
where needed. 

The twelfth is a wood<;ut by Rockwell Kent, representing a 
heavy, naked bambino, trying to prance high over a dark landscape. 
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VALENTINES MANUAL OF OLD NEW YORK, No. 4 New Seriet, l92tL 
Edited by Henry CoUins Brown. Cloth, 7x5 inches, XVI— 463 f|i. 
Published by Valentine's Manual, Inc., New Yoxk. 

To the collector of old New York views, and of books relating 
to New York, this attractive volume is indispensable. Following 
in the footsteps of the old manuals issued by the City, which are 
of such interest to the collector, it is at least equal to the earlier 
publication from an artistic standpoint and is infinitely superior in 
the literary content. 

The old Valentine's Manuals ceased publication in 1869. It 
is far from ensy to obtain coaBplele sets o£ them now and even when 
possible only at a very stiff figure. Had those manuals gone on 
year after year to the present time relating the multitudinous 
changes that have occurred in the various activities of our Gty» 
their value as a record would be incalculable. In this new series^ 
of which the present volume is the fourth, (the fifth being in press), 
numerous reproductions are given of the changes that have occurred 
in our streets and structures during the intervening years, thus 
bridging the lost space and connecting up the two series. 

In a few years many of these volumes will undoubtedly become 
as difficult to find as the older series. It is therefore obvious that 
they should be obtained now before they are entirely out of print, 
as they are intensely interesting to every New Yorker. 



FROM HOLBEIN TO WHISTLER, Notes on Drawing and Engnying by 
Alfred Mansfield Brooks. Bound in boards, with linen back and paper 
sides, XV— 194 pp. 

The latest addition to our store of art handbooks. It is evi- 
dently the production of a thinker, of one well versed in, and en* 
tirely en rapport with his subject. It traces the history of 
drawing and engraving from the earliest times, through examples 
of the work of the great masters, from Holbein to Whistler. It 
is a book of instruction for the layman of prints. By long custom 
and years of transmitted vogue the works of certain masters of 
drawing and engraving have come to be regarded as masterpieces. 
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In this book, the author tells us why such and such a print is a 
masterpiece, and all expressed in a most lucid, easy flowing style, 
of such interest that the sense of instruction is lost in the pleasure 
of reading on and on. 

It contains a definition of what art means, and an explanation 
of the culture necessary to a proper understanding of it. The theme 
is most fascinating and one finishes with as much regret as at the 
ending of a great romance, but it still remains worthy of rereading 
and study to understand the truths so graphically set forth. 

As to the illustrations, these are numerous, selected to give 
point to the literary content, and well reproduced and printed. 



THE HAPPY HYPOCRITE, by Max Beeibohm, with 24 iUustrations in 
color by George Sheringham. Published by Joha Lane Co., New Yoik. 
Cloth, 10Hx7% inches, 71 pp. 

An attractive volume with large print, good margins and ad- 
mirable illustrations, ''a big new presentment," says the author's 
preface, of a little old story reprinted for the sake of Mr. Shering- 
ham's pictures. 

Yet curiously, however successful as decorations, however 
brilliant or charming the color, however original and pleasing the 
imagination, and especially however explicitly made to order as we 
have seen, the illustrations do not in some cases seem to fit the text. 
For example, Lord George Hell is described as Falstafian, yet one 
of the finest pictures in the series shows him as a slender buck, 
though possibly corseted. Or the divine signora, though divinely 
lovely as visually represented, is certainly not conventionally Spanish 
or theatrical — still, coire to think of it, she does have a little 
something of ''the divine Sarah." Or again the Jenny Mere of the 
illustrations never seems the same girl and sweet rustic that she is 
supposed to be. 

But in illustrations for a fairy tale that has to do with magic 
masks, why worry about consistency — or evenness of merit? 

The book would be worth owning if only for the architectural 
view of the narrow streets with white houses on either side. 
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FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO 

ETCHINGS 

^ BY 

REMBRANDT 
WHISTLER 
M E R Y O N 
HADEN. 20RN 
AND OTHER 
MASTERS ON 
EXHIBITION IN 



OUR GALLERIES 



4 EAST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 



BRENTANO'S 

WASHINGTON, D.G PARK 

F ff i2th Street 37 Ave. de TOpera 

NEW YORK QTY 
5th Avenue (f a7th Street 

Agents at 

London, Ldppg, Milan, Berne, Tokio, 

Buenos Aires ^ Rio de Janeiro 

Brentano's receive from ^ over the world 
a880onasi88ued,inany language, allimportant 

NEW ART BOOKS 

Our American and Foreign Departments 
devoted to the sale of Art Boo\s, both 
Fine and Applied Arts ofModem Times 
and the Rare Boo\s of Past Cmturies, are 
equipped to render intelligent service to 
the artist and coUecior. 

In our Periodical Department^ we offer 
the largest assortment of 

ART PERIODICALS 

Here our patrons will find on public view 

for examination at leisure the periodical 

Art literature of the World. 

Correspondence invited. 

Want lists desired 
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Model of H. M. S. "BELLEROPHON" [i8n] 

Prints Paintings Models 



MARINE RELICS 

of the 
Old American Frigate 

Clipper Ship & Whaler 

MAX WILLIAMS 

5j8 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Sale of the Frederic R. Halsey Prints 

[November ist, 1916 February 14th, 1919] 



I Americana 

II Sporting Prints 

III French Engravings ot the XVIII 
Century 

rV English Stipple Engravings 

V English Mezzotints 

VI Nineteenth Century Prints 

VII Old Masters 

VIII Napoleon and French Revolution 

IX French Eighteenth Century 

X Caricatures, Costume Plates, 
Lithographs &* Ordinal Drawings 

XI French Portrait Engravings of the 
XVII and XVIII Centuries 

XII Dutch and English Portrait En^ 
gravers and Old Masters 

XIII Mezzotints ofthe XVII 6? XVIII 
Centuries and Other Engravings 

Total, 



$54,157.50 
39,371.00 

114,531.00 
56,387.50 
59,454.00 
24,432.00 
1 3,862.00 
7,900.00 
7,149.25 

4,650.75 

4,107.00 

a.384.35 

49,424.00 
437.810.35 



THE ANDERSON GALLERIES 

[MITCHELL KENNERLEY, PREsroENr] 
489 Park Avenue, New York City 

[plaza 9356] 
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ALBERT HOULLIER 



••.V ' 
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ART GALLERIES 

* 

410 South Michigan Boulevard 

Chicago . 






RARE ETCHINGS 
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ENGRAVINGS 



Old English Mezszotints 



Original Dra\vings 
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Portraits of Famous Men in Fine Art 



Copyright, Charles Bamtore, 1930 
Etched by Pierre >{uytt»u 

"Men who have made History" 

Statesmen, Jurists, Soldiers, 

Men of Letters 

Etchii^s, Mezzotints, Gravures 

by Masters of the Arts 

Limited Editions 

Rhistrated catahgue upon request 

CHARLES BARMORE, Publisher 

526 Broadway, Paterson, N. J. 
EitdUuhed 1893 



Old &igravin^ Etchings, Me^^otints 

and Color Prints 

For Decoration, Rq>rodii(%ion, Extra' 

Illustration and GeiKalogical Research 

American Historical Documents, and 

Autograph Eetters 

Marine Prints and Ship Models 

Early and Rare Views of New York City 

Largest Colledion in the World of 

Et^raved Portraits, Views 

and Historical Prints 

ROBERT FUIDENBERG 

22 West 56th Street, New York City 



ETCHINGS: From Rembrandt and Callot, 

to HsiNTZELMAN and Hornby 

WOOD ENGRAVINGS: From Durer and Cranach, 

to Cole and Ruzicka 

MEZZOTINTS: From Smith and Faber 

to Frederick Reynolds 

AQUATINTS: From Daniell and Havell 

to John Taylor Arms 

We publish at intervals small, illustrated Catalogues of Prints, 
which we will gladly mail for the cooung season upon receipt of 
twenty cents for postage. 

Etchings and Mezzotints, are the first numbers of a new series. 
The previous series, EaHy English Engraved Portraits, five small, illus' 
trated catalogues in card'board case, posted $0.25. 
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GOODSPEED'S BOOK SHOP 



5A PARK STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 



IX 



THE 

"A. L. P." 

Agence de librairie et de Publication 
29 East 28th Street, New York City 

Sole distributois 



or 



L' ANNUAIRE DES VENTES D'ESTAMPES 

4th volume, Price, $6.00 



U ANNUAIRE DES VENTES DE TABLEAUX 

2nd volume. Price, $6.00 



UANNUAIRE DES VENTES DE UVRES 

i8t volume. Price, $8.00 



New Art Books Received 

Toulouse Lautrec by Delteil, 1 vols. 
Daumier's Wood Qits, 3 Portfolios. 

MAURICE SLOOG. Director 



\ 



fVhen in fVashinpon 

"Visit 

Henry A. Martin, Inc 

%ne9rmtShop 

1614 Eye Street 



For 



Portraits 
Views 

Sporting Prints 
Medical 
Legal and 
Decorative 



Mezzotints 

Line 

Stipple 

Etchings 

Lithographs 

Etc. 



Represented in Cleveland, Ohio by 

The Gucnthcr's Art Galleries Co. 

1609-U Euclid Avenue 
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LITHOGRAPHS 
WOOD CUTS 
PAINTINGS 

hy 

BhgtT Sandzen 

A large selection of Prints 

by Contemporary Artists 

and the Old Masters 



Paintings by Western Painters 



Exhibitions arranged 



Smalley' s 

McPHERSON, KANSAS 
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American Art News 

(Published by The Amebican Abt News Co., Inc.) 

15-17 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 

Now in its eisrliteenth year of suceessfid pnb- 
lication» and universally recognized as the 
dealers' and collector's authority on art mat- 
ters in both the United States and Europe. 

New York Special Exhibition Calendar 
gives all the exhibitions of the current and 
coming weeks, their locations and the dates 
of duration in New York. Those ia. oth^r 
American cities under head of letters from 
said cities. ^ 

All Important picture, print and book sales 

in both Europe and United Sates duly re- 
corded, with full list prices, buyers, etc., 
and also the first announcement of same in 
advance. 

Weekly letters from Paris, London kad 
Milan, written by best informed authorities 
on the art trade, and news of the Studios 
Galleries and Salesrooms, and occasional 
authoritative letters from other European 
art centers. Invaluable for reference. 

Read by aD the leading ccdlectors 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY— 13.00 A YEAR-^7 ISSUES 
Canada, $3J5; Foreign ComitiiM, I3.7S 

(Weddy inm Oct IS to Jvne l-Mo«lU)r dviac the Uamu) 



ABIERICA'S ONLY ART NEWSPAPER 
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VALENTINE'S MANU AL OF OLD NEW YORK 

A remarkable collection of ibtb litkogiapka. old prinU, engrannca 
and pbotopapha, of iHuch 96 are in ooloi, includiu four colored 

ioUin nrcCn.t.. 

Atao ■ (Tonp of 30 eontraating tjow* lacb ai tbe entire block 

between Cew and Pine Street* before it wat built upon by tbe 

Eqvilable, and tbe block lo^ar and mare than 100 otber riewt. 

ConoMMfen E. C Benedict'e RecollectioM of Graver Oerdand 

■nd other nolablee. No aulobiogophr of recent year* esceeda 

in faamau intereat thb remarkable contributMn. 

Edgar Allan Poe in N«*r Yoik, br Dr Applelon Moi^n. 

Continnalkm of Mia* HaTcai** now famom Diarr of a Little Gltl 

in Old New Yoifc. 

New York from 18Z0 to ISBO by William Earl Dodge, a moat 

intereatiDg paper on Old New York in Clipper Sbip Day*. 

Early Be|tinnin)tB of our Praaent Mammotb Department Store* 

by Jobn Crawford Brown. 

Tbe Old Elerentb Ward, by Judge Leonard A. Geigeticb. 

PRICES 

Fan Morocco Madiac Kl-O* 

Halt Hemcca Madlaa ll.M 

Cloth Madias T.SO 

Mm4y miij In Nortmbar. Coplw o< Ho*. 1 1 1 aad 4 may b« had (not 

pnamt imall iCech whUa Af last. FnU Ht of tha fin numban In 

wadallr datliaad caw booad la hll Morocco lor llOO.OO. 

Addna* an ordan to 

HENRT COLUNt BROWN, Uber, If EaM «0«li 9u Nmr Totk 



DRAWINGS & 
ENGR AVI NGS 

The following important illustrated articles dealing vrith 
DRAWINGS and ENGRAVINGS have appeared in the BurUng- 
ton Magazine, Copies of these issues may be obtained at the 
usual price of one dollar. 

Color Printing in China and Japan Laarencc Binyon 49 

Drawings of Engliihwomen from 

Van Dyck to Kneller " 44 

Blake's "Creation of Eve" ** 47 

Drawings of J. F. Millet in the late Mrs. J. Cartright (each) 

Mr. J. Staats Forbes Collection 13,14,21,23 

Dvrer's Warin in their order — Sir Martiit Conway 64 

Wood EngravinCf the Invention of Campbell Dodgson 8 

Five Portraits by John Dowwaun Mrs. J. Frankan 1 

Engravings and tneir States A. M. Hind (each> 73, 77 

Holbein Drawings in the Devonshire 

Collection ^ " (each) 2, 3 

Rembrandt. His Development as C. J. Holmes (each) 

an Etcher 38, 40, 41, 42 

Kikuchi Yosai ~ Arthur Morrison 8 

Print Room at the British Museum J. Pennell 1 

Whistler as Etcher and Lithographer '* 8 

Giovanni Battista Piranesi A. M. Hind (each) 

98 129 130 131 

Tintoretto at the British Museum Sidney Colviu '(each) 82, 83 

Dante Rossetti and Elizabeth Siddal W. M. Rossetti 3 

Children's Drawings Roger Fry 171 

Drawings by Rodin Randolph Schwabe 188 

Turner in Rome and Tivoli Thomas Ashby (each) 

130, 134. 136 

Constantin Meunier R. Petrucci 27 

When ordering please quote number 

THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE is recognized as authori- 
tative on questions of Art and Art History from the earliest times 
to the present day. Its contributors are the highest authorities 
on their respective subjects. Its iUustrations are finer than any 
other Art Magazine, and the Magazine aims in its reviewing at 
being a complete guide to the Literature of the Fine Arts. 

Among the subjects dealt with are: — 

Architecture, Arms and Armour, Bronzes, Oriental Carpets, 
Chinese Porcelain, Embroideries and Lace, Prints, Furniture, Old 
Glass, Miniatures, Paintings, Sculpture, Tapestries, Pewter, Slate, 
Silver, etc. 

THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE 

For Connoisacurs. Illustrated, published monthly, one dollar. 
IS-l? EAST 40th STREET NEW YORK 
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In the September Number of 

The Touchstone 



Vincent Van Gogh The Supreme Coloiist 

IttiutriUed By Mary Fanion Roberta 

Examples of Woodwork 

of the Elizabethan Lines 

lUustraied By James Thomson 

American Wrought Iron of Rare Beauty 

iUustrated ' Photographs from old Maianxas 

Rostand's House and Garden in the 

* 

Beautiful Basque Country 

iUustrated 



THE TOUCHSTONE 

and the American Art Student Magazine 

Mary Fanton Roberu, Editor ^ 

f4.00 per year f.3S per copy 

1 West 47th Street New York City 

After November 10, 1920 
$5.00 per year $ ^0 per eopy 
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THE IDEAL SYSTEM 

For Acquirii:^ a Pradical Knowledge of 

FRENCH 



by MLLE V. D. GAUDEL 

OpnCIER D*ACAD£MIE 



An outstanding book, containing pronunciation 
tables, clear construcftion and extensive and 
most useful vocabularies, commonsense convert 
sations on all subjects, dictionary, etc. With 
this l^ew Method you will acquire, with a min^ 

imum of time and effort 



^ Just the French You Want to Know 

The book may be obtained from the under^ 
signed, American Representative, and from the 
leading booksellers in the principal cities of the 
world, Brentano's, Scribner, Dutton, Putnam, etc. 



380 pp. Cloth. 



Price, $1.75, postpaid. 



Winfred Porter Truesdell, Publisher 
154 East 38th Street New York City 
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ART BOOKS AND PRINTS 

E. Wcyhc desires to call the attention of 
every print connoisseur to his extensive 
stock of art hoo\s and prints. He has made 
a specialty of art books in all languages 
and has the largest selection in America 
of works devoted to every aspedt of fine 
and appUed art. In no other shop in the 
country is it possible to survey so com- 
pletely the entire literature of any subjedt 
in the arts, with a range covering old and 
rare works as well as the most modem. 
He invites an inspection of his stock and 
is furthermore prepared to search for 
rare and out of print books in his chosen 
specialty. 

In the gallery connected with the book 
shop may be seen fine prints by old and 
mooem masters, etchings by Meryon, 
Corot and Whistler, ctchmgs by Mahonri 
Toung, Charles Henry White and others, 
lithographs by Odilon Redon^ Daumier 
and Arthur fi. Dairies and many others. 
The latest catalogue containii^ about 
500 items will be sent on request. 



E WEYHE, Bookseller 
Lexii^ton Avenue, New Yc 

(Between 57th and 58th Street) 
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